THE  PEASANTS

former slaves (servi), still known by the name of serfe, were at-
tached to the domain and could neither leave it nor choose a wife
from outside it without the permission of the landowner. Their
burdens, dues, and forced labour were heavier than those of the
freemen.

We have no means of estimating the number of peasants even
approximately, whether serfs or freemen; but we can see that the
proportion of serfs to freemen varied very much according to the
part of the country. There were very few serfs in the whole of the
south and perhaps in the greater part of the west, while in the
twelfth century hardly any were left in Normandy. They were
far more numerous in the north-east, the central mountains, and
Burgundy, especially on the domains of the Church. Taking
France as a whole, the small number of days of forced labour due
from the tenant to the landowner annually would seem to indi-
cate that the usual status of tenants was that of freemen. The
forced labour due from the serfs was much heavier; in some
documents it is fixed at half their working time - that is, three
days a week, the proportion surviving in eastern Europe in the
lands where serfdom was the rule.

The villeins continued to be dependent upon the owner of the
domain, known from this time onward by the feudal title of
seigneur, originally used only by fighting-men of their leader. The
right of the owner of a large estate over his peasant tenants, which
was based on his domanial or manorial power, ended by be-
coming confused with the right of the overlord over his warrior
vassals, which was based upon his feudal right. In later days the
tenant even came to be called a vassal, though there was never
any feudal bond between him and his lord, except in Normandy,
where there were peasants known as vavasseurs, who held their
land in fee.

JBURDENS FALLING ON THE VILLEINS

The villeins owed the lord dues which were fixed by custom,
Some of these were paid in money: the ctns, which was due annu-
ally for every free holding, consisted of a fixed sum, the burden of
which became gradually lighter as the value of money diminished.
The tattle, the name of which does not appear till the end of the
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